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yellow complexion and lank, black hair, who had taken
a more seditious and mischievous part in the activities
of the Reformers than had either Hardy or Tooke, and
his trial was felt to be necessary. He also was acquitted.
On the last night of the trials bonfires were lighted and
people with torches paraded the streets. The Opposition
was triumphant, and it was generally considered that the
Government had suffered a severe humiliation.
Pitt's conduct was giving rise to much uneasiness among
his Party. Sir John Mitford had a profound admiration for
the Prime Minister, but he saw the weak side of the great
statesman and had shrewdly pointed it out in a letter to
the Speaker the previous year. "He has this fault: he
suffers himself to be swayed from his opinions by those
whose judgment is very inferior to his own." Events in
Ireland were increasing the difficulties of the situation.
Lord Fitrwilliam had been appointed Lord Lieutenant at
the close of 1794 and, by acting contrary to his instructions
in dismissing trusted servants of the Crown to make way
for his own friends and sycophants, the Ponsonbys, and
by raising the hopes of the Roman Catholics by unwar-
ranted promises of support for their claims, had caused
keen resentment among the Irish Protestants, anxiety in the
Cabinet, and much adverse criticism in Parliament and
throughout the country. The Solicitor-General had never
lacked moral courage; Pitt was an old friend and he felt
it his duty to point out to the Prime Minister the perilous
position in which he stood.
This warning was needed. In many quarters feeling
was running strong against the Government. Victories
and defeats kept the popular excitement at high pitch,
but difficulties began to be felt acutely soon after the
declaration of war. There appeared to be a chance of
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